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was of fundamental importance for the future of
the war. In order to obtain the assistance of the
allied forces in an attack on his country's tradi-
tional enemy, Spain, the King of Portugal had
managed to induce the English Government to
extend its war aims to include not merely com-
pensation for the Emperor, as laid down by the
Treaty of the Grand Alliance, but also an aston-
ishing clause that " no peace shall be made till
the House of Austria be in possession of the whole
monarchy of Spain.'' The Dutch naturally hated
this clause being forced upon them ; it meant an
indefinite prolongation of the war, it tilted the
balance of power decisively in favour of the Habs-
burgs, and the Emperor, for whose presumed
benefit the clause was added, showed himself
most reluctant to send his son to Spain. Yet there
is no indication in his letters that Marlborough
protested or even inquired about a clause which
was entirely contrary to the original aims of the
Grand Alliance and was indeed to contribute in
the end to his downfall. All he objected to then
was that he had to part with some of his troops
and send them to the Peninsula.

The High Tories joined hands with the ex-
tremist Whigs in censoring Marlborough for his
ill-success in the campaign of 1703. Godolphin
grumbled that, though he was indifferent to
"the hot men of either party," the obstruc-
tionism of the Dutch " gives too just a handle
for clamour against our great expense of carrying
on this war in their country." Dutch non-co-
operation, Villars* deep penetration into Ger-
many, which even menaced Vienna, and the